Johan  Sellen  raad 


The  Brooklyn  Bridge;  City  Hall  to  Water  Street 


Johan  Sellenraad's  six-part  painting  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  is  an  anachronism.  It  is  a  realist  work  to  the  de- 
gree that  its  subject  matter  is  specific  and  recognizable, 
but  it  is  devoid  of  photographic  detail.  It  is  a  scene 
frozen  in  time,  without  human  activity;  yet  viewing  it 
necessitates  movement  in  time,  and  activity  in  space.  It 
is  cinematic,  but  its  cinema  is  created  by  the  viewer's 
changing  relationship  to  the  images,  not  vice  versa. 

Although  Sellenraad  has  painted  in  a  realistic  mode 
for  many  years,  his  main  interest  is  not  the  subject 
matter,  but  our  response  to  it.  The  exclusion  of  detail 
in  the  work  (the  time  of  day,  the  weather,  the  season 
are  all  indeterminate)  forces  the  viewer  to  relate  not  to 
the  meaning  of  the  images,  but  to  the  visual  and 
physical  sensations  they  create.  By  positioning  the 
components  of  the  work  (none  of  which  are  the  same 
size)  so  that  it  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  whole,  the  artist 
focuses  our  attention  on  spaces  and  how  we  move  in 
them,  how  we  perceive  forms  and  understand  ourselves 
kinesthetically  in  relation  to  them. 

At  the  same  time,  The  Bridge  is  a  narrative  work.  It 
depicts  a  specific  structure,  to  be  viewed  in  an  estab- 
lished sequence;  our  viewing  of  it  is,  in  itself,  the  evolu- 
tion of  an  event.  This  experience— because  of  the  paint- 
ing's large  size,  its  massive,  simplified  forms,  its  hori- 
zontality— is   analogous   to   moving   in   relation   to  the 


bridge  itself,  rather  than  seeing  it  all  at  once  from  a 
single  vantage  point. 

When  Sellenraad  moved  from  the  Netherlands  to 
Chicago  as  a  child,  he  first  experienced  the  massive 
scale  of  American  urban  architecture.  This,  and  the 
impression  of  momentum  caused  by  the  rapid,  com- 
partmentalized images  of  houses  and  backyards  he  saw 
on  long  train  rides  each  day,  as  a  student,  to  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago,  are  part  of  the  background  of  his 
present  mode  of  working.  He  has  always  been 
fascinated  by  the  aspect  of  visual  experience  that  deals 
with  change.  Sellenraad's  interiors  of  the  early  sixties 
were  painted  as  though  the  viewer  were  moving  from 
room  to  room;  subsequent  painted  figures  were  often 
depictions  of  a  single  person  in  many  poses  occupying 
neutral  spaces.  In  his  landscapes  of  a  few  years  later, 
the  changing  light  and  color  were  more  important  to 
him  than  the  details  to  the  landscape  itself. 

His  present  subject  matter  is  carefully  chosen  to 
provide  a  vehicle  for  his  concern  with  changes  of  move- 
ment, space,  distance  and  light;  in  this  sense  its  con- 
struct is  cinematic  rather  than  photographic.  The  work 
embodies  a  mysterious,  disjunctive  narration,  creating 
a  haunting,  subtly  shifting  environment  that  is  both 
conceptually  and  visually  provocative. 

Marcia  Tucker,  Curator 
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The  painting  is  in  six  sections.  Taken  together  it  at- 
tempts to  simulate  walking  alongside  the  bridge  for  the 
four  city  blocks  from  Water  Street  to  City  Hall.  As  the 
sidewalk  meanders,  so  does  proximity  to  the  mass. 
Each  section  acts  as  if  one  looks  over  the  shoulder  at 
distinct  views.  The  sections  vary  from  nine  to  twenty- 
one  feet  in  length,  so  that  the  paintings,  in  part  or  as  a 
whole,  work  as  an  environmental  experience.  For  five 
years,  that  is  how  I  saw  it. 

Between  1965  and  1970,  I  had  a  loft  on  Water  Street 
overlooking  that  section  of  the  bridge,  being  at  that 
time  with  my  wife  the  only  residents  on  the  block,  and 
living  there  illegally  in  view  of  the  inspectors  in  the 
Municipal  Building  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge.  The  rest  of 
the  city  was  cut  off  from  view  by  another  building,  and 
the  front  windows  were  frosted.  So,  it  was  there,  and 
became  my  Moby  Dick.  For  four  years  I  resisted  it, 
doing  figure  paintings.  Finally,  I  succumbed.  I  had  a 
hundred-foot  wall  to  work  with,  which  netted  eighty-five 
feet.  I  worked  on  it  for  less  than  a  year  in  that  loft,  then 
in  a  smaller  studio  in  the  Bowery,  and  finished  it  re- 
cently just  short  of  four  years  since  its  start. 

Much  of  the  four  years  was  spent  working  out  the 
language,  getting  rid  of  unnecessary  detail.  From  the 
start  cars  and  people  never  became  a  part  of  it.  They 
were  too  transitory.  At  night  the  cars,  invisibly  going 


over  the  bridge,  sounded  like  a  running  brook  in  the 
country.  That  was  more  real  than  the  specific  cars  wait- 
ing for  the  stop  light  on  Pearl  Street.  Local  light  sensa- 
tions and  seasonal  changes  also  merged.  Photographs 
were  useless  except  as  an  indirect  tool.  Rough  drawings 
worked  better.  The  painting  was  direct  painting  with  a 
spray  machine,  with  little  or  no  masking.  It  was  a  direct 
process,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  distant  way  of  dealing 
with  the  luminosity  and  various  degrees  of  density  of 
steel  and  stone  forms.  Altogether,  the  language  of  the 
painting  was  a  way  of  combining  my  visual  fascination 
for  movies  (the  big,  luminous  screen)  and  my  love  for 
direct  painting,  in  a  personal  statement  about  a  subject 
matter  by  which  I  felt  saturated.  In  this  sense,  the  fact 
that  the  painting  is  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  is  almost 
incidental. 

Johan  Sellenraad 


Biography 

Born    in   the   Netherlands,    May   21,    1936.    Moved   to 
Chicago  in  1951,  where  he  lived  until  1965.  Moved  to 
New  York  City,  where  he  presently  lives  and  works. 
Studied  at  The  School  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
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(BFA,    1957)    and   The   University   of   Chicago    (MFA, 

1965). 

Taught  at  the  Hyde  Park  Art  Center,  Chicago  (1958-61); 

Roosevelt   University,    Chicago    (1961-64),    and    Long 

Island  University,  Brooklyn  (1966-72). 

Selected  Exhibitions 

1960  Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  B.  C.  Holland  and  Alan 
Frumkin  Galleries,  Chicago. 

1961  B.  C.  Holland  and  Alan  Frumkin  Galleries, 
Chicago. 

1963  Hyde  Park  Art  Center,  Chicago;  McCormick 
Place  Gallery,  Chicago;  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison;  University  of  Chicago;  John  L.  Hand 
Gallery,  Chicago. 

1964  John  L.  Hand  Gallery  (one-man  show  and  two 
group  shows),  Chicago;  Adele  Rosenberg  Gal- 
lery, Chicago;  Ontario-East  Gallery,  Chicago; 
De  Paul  University,  Chicago;  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology,  Chicago;  Hyde  Park  Art  Center, 
Chicago. 

1965  Hyde  Park  Art  Center,  Chicago. 


1967     Alan  Frumkin  Gallery,  New  York. 
1972     141  Prince  Street  Gallery,  New  York. 
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The  Brooklyn  Bridge;  City  Hall  to  Water  Street.  1969-73. 
A  painting  in  six  sections.  Sprayed  acrylic  on  canvas. 

1 .  Park  Row  to  Gold  Street.  551/2  x  251  Vz" . 

2.  Gold  Street  Arches.  84  x  120". 

3.  Jacob  Street  Arches.  82  x  1441/2". 

4.  Cliff  to  Pearl  Street.  93  x  1 84" 

5.  Pearl  Street  Underpass.  851/2  x  1 151/2". 

6.  Pearl  to  Water  Street.  111x1 70 V2". 
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